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attains at last to a new idealism, at least to the extent of a 
passionate longing after perfection, and belief in humanity. 

Dr. Kronenberg is at pains throughout his book to indicate 
his view that traditional theological Christianity is not only im- 
possible of acceptance by the understanding, but immoral and a 
hindrance to the development of human mind and character. He 
however does not regard religion, as such, as either irrational 
or immoral. On the contrary he considers it a duty of each in- 
dividual to cultivate religion. What he understands by religion 
he tells us in the following words: "Das Wesen der Religion ist 
ftir Schleiermacher weder Denken noch Handeln, weder Glau- 
ben noch Wissen sondern lediglich Anschauung und Gefuhl, und 
zwar Anschauung und Gefuhl des Universums in seiner Einheit 
und Unendlichkeit derart, dass dadurch zugleich das innerste 
Sein und Leben des Menschen in und aus dieser Anschauung des 
Universums zur hochstmoglichen Stufe der Vollendung erhoben 
wird." This would be quite perfect if only Dr. Kronenberg told 
us how Anschauung und Gefuhl des Universums in seiner 
Einheit und Unendlichkeit, could be got without thought or 
action or belief or knowledge. In his preface our author tells us 
that one of the most urgent problems of the present time is the 
relation of "Gefuhl und Verstand in der Gewinnung, Entwickelung 
und Aufnahme ethischer Normen." His treatment of the relation- 
ship of feeling and understanding in the essay on Schleiermacher's 
"Reden uber die Religion" is one of the worst failures in the 
book. The essay "Ethik und Religion" in the second part of the 
book has many admirable points, but the whole is penetrated and 
vitiated by an extraordinarily crass separation of feeling and 
idea. The same fault mars the otherwise admirable treatment of 
Frommigkeit (p. 195). 

There are excellent essays on "Egoismus und Altruismus"; 
"Das Nationalitatsprinzip," and "Die Idee des ewigen Friedens." 
As a whole the book is admirably suited to its purpose. 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 

London. 

Essays in Revolt : Being a discussion of what should be taught 
at School. By Herbert M. Thompson. London : J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1905. 

While the form of Mr. Thompson's title indicates that his at- 
titude in regard to the relative value of school studies and to 
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methods of teaching is one of opposition to current practice, it is 
not to be understood as implying that he is at variance with the 
best educational theory now accepted by many thinkers. His 
main contentions follow lines of criticism and suggestion that are 
not altogether new, but his outlook is undoubtedly fresh, and 
there are certain original features in the presentation of his case 
that may serve the useful purpose of bringing conviction in quar- 
ters where the light of earlier arguments has failed to penetrate. 
The substance of the first essay, on "Moral Instruction in 
Schools," has already appeared in the pages of the Journal of 
Ethics. This essay, in addition to formulating a scheme of les- 
sons which has had the advantage of being tested by experience, 
deals with some of the preliminary questions that have risen into 
importance with the present situation in England as to religious 
teaching. One or two of these are treated somewhat exhaustively, 
and the conclusions reached must commend themselves to the 
more enlightened section of the community. The author is prob- 
ably right in his estimate of the opinions and wishes of the aver- 
age parent as to the kind of moral and religious influence to be 
gained from the school. There is no doubt a common ground 
of agreement as to essential principles, but the difficulty comes 
in with the large margin of uncertainty and difference. Mr. 
Thompson does not seem to take sufficient account of the wide 
divergencies which exist, even as to purely ethical sanctions, in 
connection with many of the most vital departments of conduct, 
and which raise such unfortunate complications in meeting the 
claims of political justice. From the educational standpoint 
there is satisfactory recognition of the importance of creating a 
moral atmosphere in the school as a condition of fruitful moral 
instruction, but nevertheless it would seem that the author has 
too much confidence in the value of theoretical teaching in the 
subject, or at least that he makes the mistake of antedating the 
period when such a form of presentation is useful. In the ideal 
time-table, appended to the first essay, we find in the plan of work 
and instruction for children of eleven years of age, "The theory 
of morals gradually to be explained," and in that for pupils of 
fifteen, "Systematized study of ethics." Now surely this is to 
forestall the natural development of . intelligence and interest. 
The former instruction should come in place of the latter, which 
should in its turn be postponed to the very last year of school-life. 
The essay on the teaching of history is full of wise suggestion. 
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The line of reform proposed is the progressive choice of material 
for study according to nearness of time and place. Young 
children should begin with the history of their own times, and as 
far as possible, of their own district. The author rightly recog- 
nizes that at present far too much is sacrificed to a pedantic re- 
gard for a chronological arrangement that cannot be followed with 
any advantage by those whose minds have not been prepared. 
Perhaps, however, this view is pressed rather too far. It is a 
sound principle to begin with what is most familiar, but a com- 
promise may be made which shall not ignore altogether the ad- 
vantage of presenting an orderly arrangement, and cultivating a 
sense of the perspective of events from the very first. The au- 
thor admits that biographical lessons and sociological compari- 
sons of different phases and conditions of life may form suitable 
materials for the beginner in historical study; and in view of this 
it may be suggested that, instead of confining attention to the 
nineteenth century alone for the first year, to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth for the second year, and so on, it would be better to 
start more or less from the beginning every year, but at first to 
touch very lightly upon everything in the earlier centuries that 
could not be made interesting, and pass on rapidly to dwell 
chiefly upon recent times. In successive years the preliminary 
parts could be treated with increasing fullness, till in the end the 
plan became complete. At the same time, the author is un- 
doubtedly right in making a vigorous protest against the notion 
that any school courses, even for advanced pupils, should be oc- 
cupied so largely with the governmental aspect of history as is 
now the common practice. 

In his essay on the teaching of the classics, Mr. Thompson is 
perhaps open to the charge that from the argumentative stand- 
point he is attempting "thrice to slay the slain." It is to be feared 
that no additional ground of reason can now be brought forward 
that will have any effect on the defenders of the preposterous ab- 
sorption in Latin and Greek that is permitted in our public 
schools. There seems to be nothing for it but to wait until these 
survivals in culture gradually die out. 

In his first essay Mr. Thompson succumbs to the fascination of 
constructing time-tables of school study. This is a seductive but 
dangerous pastime for those who have not had a wide exper- 
ience of school organization, and it cannot be said that in the 
present attempt the numerous pitfalls are all successfully avoided. 
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The pity is that in committing himself to details of the appor- 
tionment of time the author is apt to prejudice unfairly some of 
his general contentions. The most obvious criticism from the 
practical side is that the chief difficulty of all, the difficulty of find- 
ing time for everything that should be included, is in the case of 
the younger pupils at all events, simply "jumped," by assigning 
them an excessive length of time under school discipline. It is 
impossible to keep children of ten profitably employed for thirty 
hours a week, when no allowance is made for the necessary in- 
tervals. In matters of educational principle there are two spec- 
ial points where the time-tables seem open to objection. t)ne of 
these concerns the direct cultivation of the reasoning power. The 
author's notion that the teaching of Euclid in girls' schools might 
be expected to diminish the logical deficiencies of women seems 
rather droll. He seems to count too much upon formal training 
as dissociated from subject-matter, and in any case he is surely 
far wide of the mark in placing it where he does. Children of 
ten are to study Euclid, in preference to the modern substitutes 
where geometrical ideas are admittedly presented in a more nat- 
ural order, on account of its value in developing the reasoning 
faculty, and at the age of fourteen they are to enter upon Formal 
Logic ! This is to court disaster. There is scarcely any subject 
that cannot by judicious teaching be made to afford a valuable 
training in reasoning, and for young people the serving up of dry 
bones alone would be the surest way to dissipate interest. The 
second point is the postponement of all modern language study 
till after fourteen years of age. This is directly opposed to the 
guidance of experience and to the unanimous opinion of modern 
language teachers of the newer school. While the study of a 
dead language gains by the maturity of the learner it is quite 
otherwise with the study of a living tongue. The ready and ac- 
curate use of ear and tongue can only be acquired while nerve 
and muscle are still pliable, and this basis of facility should be se- 
cured, in one modern language at least, long before the age of 
fourteen. Mr. Thompson expressly excludes all modern lan- 
guage study from the curriculum of those whose ordinary school 
life closes with the compulsory limit, but there are strong reasons 
for doubting the wisdom of this. Experience in France and 
Germany has proved that a real command of a living foreign 
tongue can be acquired by concentrated study on the new 
methods between the ages of ten and fourteen, and this is a posses- 
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sion of which no child should be deprived, whatever its future is 
to be. Apart from the manifold indirect advantages of the mas- 
tery of French or German, the study may be defended on the 
broad educational ground that he who knows no second language 
does not even know his own. 

James Oliphant. 
London. 

Gedanken und Denker : Gesammelte Aufsatze. By Prof. Wil- 
helm Jerusalem. Wien & Leipzig; Braumuller. Pp. viii, 292. 
Der Kritische Idealismus und die reine Logik. Ein Ruf 
im Streite. By Prof. Wilhelm Jerusalem. Wein & Leipzig; 
Braumuller. Pp. xii, 226. 

The first of these books is mainly a collection of reviews and 
essays contributed by Prof. Jerusalem to the press, for the most 
part to the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. They are interesting and 
vigorously written but "popular," and less important than the 
second book, which in spite (or perhaps in virtue) of its po- 
lemical form, is a distinct contribution to the crisis through which 
modern logic is passing. For Prof. Jerusalem is one of the most 
advanced and notable of the advocates of what in Germany is 
called psychologism in Logic, i. e. of the view that the doctrines 
of any tenable logic must arise out of, and rest upon, the psycho- 
logical facts of actual thinking. The basis of logic therefore be- 
comes empirical, its norms are not a priori, eternal and unalter- 
able, but (like the rules of grammar) derived from the actual 
practice of thought and embody the ways of thinking which have 
verified and generally approved themselves. Logical rules facili- 
tate and "economize" thought, and "the original and persistent 
task of knowledge is to enrich the content of life, and to increase 
the possibilities of happiness" (p 85). Hence knowledge has 
arisen from the will to live and its theory is a genetic and biologi- 
cal psychology of thought (p. 146). 

That is to say, Prof. Jerusalem has set out from the same idea 
from which the pragmatic movement in the English-speaking 
world has drawn its chief inspiration, viz : that it is necessary to 
apply the psychical facts of our cognitive procedure (as modern 
psychology has revealed them) to the reform of logical tradition. 
The natural result is that he arrives at very nearly the same con- 
clusions as the pragmatists. For example he denies the existence 
of truths per se (p. 109) or "absolute" (p. 118) : he points out that 



